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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Word-Book of Virginia Folk-Speech. By Dr. B. W. Green. Richmond, 
Virginia: Published by William Ellis Jones. 

The editor published in the October Magazine a brief notice of this in- 
teresting work. He has since given it a more careful examination, and 
is more pleased than ever with the results of Dr. Green's patriotic 
labors. The editor desires to correct one suggestion thrown out by him 
in the previous notice. He hazarded the statement that "perhaps some 
of the words given by him (Dr. Green) were either local or the jargon 
of illiterate negroes." But in his Preface Dr. Green, vouching the 
standard authorities, is emphatic in the statement that the only negro 
word introduced is "juba," the name of a dance. The gibberish of the 
wild negroes sold in Virginia soon passed away. Homely as such words 
as "tote," "agwine," "high falutin," etc., may appear, these words are 
not negro jargon, as some suspect, but old Virginia speech, survivals of 
archaic English forms that have been lost in England. Dr. Green 
claims that the ancestors of our Virginia people came mainly from 
Southern England, and that this explains why the t in Virginia is 
slurred and often silent, and why we never have in our Folk-speech the 
trilled r of the Italian nor the Northumbrian iorr. Now in the North- 
ern States of the American Union the r is rolled, evidencing an origin 
in the northern parts of England. 

Dr. Green modestly says that "the subject is not exhausted," and 
that "to make it perfect would be impossible." But even granting this 
to be so, it seems ungracious, in view of so much good work, to suggest 
imperfections. 

Nevertheless, as the book will doubtless command extensive sale, and 
will perhaps see another edition, the editor will venture to make a few 
comments, which, it is hoped, will not be deemed out of place, in view 
of the great possibilities of the study in which Dr. Green is engaged. 

If I understand pages 8, 9 and 10 of the preface, Dr. Green proposes 
to give the Folk-speech of Virginia as now spoken, the every-day speech 
of the people. But it is clear, from other parts of his preface and from 
the dictionary itself, that he has not confined himself to this purpose. 
He has relied, in a measure, if I understand him aright (page 11), on 
the depositions and inventories recorded in our old county books. Now 
it does not follow at all that words current two hundred years ago are 
the Folk-speech of to-day. Language, like everything else, is in con- 
stant change, and I submit that the Folk-speech of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is not necessarily that of the nineteenth. Such a word as "Ber- 
moothes," which Dr. Green says is an old name for the Bermuda Islands, 
has no place in a dictionary of living words. Educated people have 
heard of the "Still-vex'd Bermoothes," but the generality know only 
Bermuda. Similarly the word "cod" was current in land grants two 
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hundred years ago, and the words burgess (for delegate), agwine (for 
going), Wait (for Wyatt), Jeames (for James), Umstead (for Arm- 
'stead), Munger (for Ironmonger), Bowthe (for Booth), etc., are clearly 
out of date among the people. It appears to me that Dr. Green should 
strike these and similar words out, or so enlarge the scope of his index 
as to make his dictionary apply to words at any time current in Vir- 
ginia. 

There is another suggestion which Dr. Green might consider. Does 
he not give too much prominence in his preface to the southern origin 
of our people and their dialectical peculiarities? I think there is no 
doubt whatever that the general speech of the people has been always 
much more bookish or classic than dialectic and provincial. It is true 
that Southern England was largely represented in Virginia, but this 
representation was chiefly confined to the south of the James, which was 
practically a colony of the great southwestern city of Bristol. On the 
other hand, the settlers on the north of the James, as far indeed as the 
great Potomac, were chiefly from Middle-Eastern England, where the 
classic language prevailed. It must not be forgotten that the great 
company of London merchants first controlled the colony, and the 
records of the old counties on the north of the James conclusively show 
that these London merchants were largely represented in that part of 
Virginia. The trade of the Peninsula counties and of the Gloucester, 
Rappahannock and Northern Necks was, during the seventeenth century, 
almost entirely with the great English Metropolis. In fact, the deeds 
and powers-of-attorney show that the population was largely from Lon- 
don and the environing counties — Middlesex, Essex, etc. Instance the 
Filmers of Warwick county, Virginia; Timsons, Juxons, Mosses, Good- 
wins of York county; Pages of Gloucester; Boilings, Blands and Byrds 
of Charles City, etc., all of whom came from London or near it. More- 
over, there is plenty of evidence that the speech of the people of Vir- 
ginia had from very early days comparatively little of the provincial or 
dialectic about it. A single witness suffices — the able professor of mathe- 
matics in the College of William and Mary in 1722 — Rev. Hugh Jones, 
A. M. In his Present State of Virginia he says that "the planters of 
Virginia and even the native negroes talk good English without idiom or 
tone, and discourse handsomely on most common subjects;" that they, in 
fact, look down upon all Englishmen who do not come from London, 
affecting to be greatly amused at the jargon of persons from Bristol, 
the smaller cities in England, the rural districts, and from Scotland. 
(See for further authority Quabteblt VII., p. 74.) Take not one 
period, but the whole course of colonial history, and there can be no 
doubt that many more "bookish people" came to Virginia than to any 
other colony. Libraries were more common in Virginia than in any 
other colony, and the "bookish man," no matter where he came from in 
England, spoke the language of Middle-Eastern England. 



